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THE NEWS-BOY, 


In the Pit of the Chatham Theatre. 
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“ Svor,” quoth a Tory, ho had been seized by 
the leader of a press-gang, “I say, my dear fellow, 
I am an ultra-royalist, opposed to anything like the 
liberty of the press!” So is it with those who are 
the enemies of the news-boys; they admire liberty 
in vulgar parlance; they boast of a hberty their 
forefathers procured for them, yet they would de- 
privea news-boy of his scanty means ol subsistence. 
The news-boy, like all admirers of the more clevated 
sciences, has many cnemies, yet in spit of their 
machinations he triumphs, and is happy ; le works 
hard to acquire money, and still harder to pass it 
sheet of an 


away. The life of a news-boy is the 


extra in the journal of life; it ts filled with items of 


is derived from thie 





iinportanee, and this importance: 


. ’ 7 
. press. “ Ex fumo dare lucem,” was the Jesuitic il 


‘symbol of the printing press—trom lainp-black we 


get the light of wisdom: so it is with votanes of 


5) 


the art—from the hands of the ragged, happy urchin, 
the itinerant vender of news, we receive the inmproved 
journals of our every day life. 

‘The news-boy rises early in the morn, long before 
the ham of busy life has awakened our citizens, he 
huddles on his ragged, tattered and forlorn garments, 
sometimes he washes his face, not very often to be 
sure, and wends his way to the newspaper offices. 
Here he toils away for hours, watching the heavy 
motions of the noisy engine, beguiling his leisure 
moments with a series of small riots, until with his 
morning load, he rushes off to some neighboring 
steamer. Cabs drive down the wooden whart ; 
boisterous hackmen pitch about traveling trunks, 
and bandboxes ; boutmen throw about coils of tack- 
ling ; the engineer lets off the steam 5 then is the 
news-boy in the height of his glory : 


the cub to 


he gets under 
secure the sale of a Nun, in the way ol 
the trunks of d spose of a T'ribune ; he twists him- 
self into the coil of the rope, to catch an old 
gentleman whom he 


Heral 


Voids 


deems a 
midst of 


is heard above the swearing 


customer for the 


d, while in the his exertions his 


driving, cursing 
and letting off of steam: The boy, although some 


deem hin ignorant, yet he has read much, and that 


knowledge hus gamed by perusing the ope n book of 


the world; he is a better physiognomist than 
Lavater; he knows at once by the mere look of a 
Should a tall, thin 


personage, dressed in sable with white kerchief, 


man, What paper he patronizes. 


mect his view, he solicits him to buy a * Sun,” 
while towards a disconsolate looking fellow, with a 
sunken eye, he would poke a “ Tribune,” informing 
him with a knowing smile, that the “ bank bill is 
a going to be passed,” while all the ladies are cn- 
treated to purchase the Herald, and three chances 
to one that if they should be accompanied by an 
celative, he 


elder would whisper with a gracious 


! “ 


smile, “* you had better take it now, while the “ old 


un aint looking on.’ We saw a boy on board a 


steamer the other morning; he had a large bundle, 
but was making short work of his bargaims. An 
old lady has dropped her pocket-handkerchief, the 
news-boy picks it up, to reward him she purchases 
a paper, but is ignorant that through his kind in- 
An old 


favorite 


strumentality, she dropt it. gentleman 


steps out of a cab, he carries a portiian- 
! foot of the 


teau, the valise falls and lands on the 


bearer, a news-boy picks it up and rushes down 


the narrow plank, the old fcllow follows limping 
alter; the manina state of agony reaches a chair. 
** Now, sir,” begins the siniling news carrier, * wont — { 
you buy a paper? Herald, Sun, Tribune, Plan-et,” 
and here his voice gradually walked up to the 


higher extremity of his infantine gamut, and then $ 


condescended to retreat back into his natural shrill ( 
tone. * No,” roars the old gentleman, rubbing his 
toc, and kicking the portmanteau; “then,” says‘ 
the boy, “ perhups you'll take * Nuts! just out.” « 

( 


And thus speaking, rubs the old one’s nose with a 
yellow covered pamphlet. ‘The man looks at the 


title page he sees a vignette head, a fac simile to 
his own, and pays over the shilling. 

When the last paper is gone, and the pit doors of ‘ 
the Chatham theatre are open, in walks the eman.  } 
cipated news-boy. He chooses his seat, and se ating 
himself aecording to the most approved 


’ 
' 


fashion 
iese gentlemen, looks intently at the cur- 
tuin. Hehe 


which the painter’s brush has left on the 


scen the curtain, he knows every tint 
canvass, : 
but still it is his usual custom to look at the curtain ° 


of any theatre, but more es 


pe cially , the Chathaus, 


‘That curtain is a wondrous one, it is a 


Curtain 
which would evidently have been designee by an 
amateur news-boy ; itis nota green Curtain, neither 
blue, nor red but scems a mighty flourish of all 
colors : just the me dly, to suit a news vender. ‘ 
There he sits, until conceiving he has waited the 
usual time for a due and proper admiration of the 
nondescript canvass, he suggests to the leader of | 
the orchestra the expediency of his “ flaring up,” 
while to a performeron the French horn, he dire cts} 
his command that he should blow his josey ; and 
to the whole departinent collectively, that they 
should furnish the audience with a “ dose of phy aie.” 
This request not bemg complied with, the news 
boy grects the appearance of the prompter’s nose 
through the curtain, with a volley of * heys,” “ go 
it old boy!” “ try again, old cock !” and a vari ty 
of other noises, until they compel the leader to rant 
off into a raving, thunder and lightning overture, 
which has the desired effect of stilling the pit, by 
drowning every other sound in the buildi g. Up 


goes the queer curtain, and 3 I 


poses equally as queer 2 
pap © } ‘ wi i » tl id l 
scenery ; there are houses which are the ideul 
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future resiacnces : turretted cu tles, the 
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exact conception of a prison for a vagrant news- 
carrier ; and then the lady supernumeraries, they are 
dismounted Veuuses’ or travelling ** Houris” trom 
With the first scene of 
the act first, the member of the press places his hat 


the news-boy’s paradise. 


between his knees, and drawing forth a handful 
of peanuts, he commences an accompanient by the 
eating of them. ‘Then it is a pleasure to watch 
the emotions of the news-boy’s mind, as they, in 
turn give place to receding and rising passions. 
How determinate and sympathising does he feel 
when Kirby, the Garrick of news-boys, challenges 
an opponent hero; what symptoms of delight does 
he fecl when he views the dark eye-lushes and eyes 
of Cline, the paragon of news-boys lovers ; into 
what an excitement of mental emotion does he not 
work himself when * Charlic Mestayer,” as he is 
by his favorites familiarly called, cracks those good 
jokes, and recites such delicate and enchanting 


ee a ae eee 


passages to the inanager’s lady, whom the yelling 
crowd of fascinated news-venders, have styled the 





) > 2 om 

) Queen of the Drama.” ‘The play over, the pea- 
‘ nuts devoured, the news boy slowly wends his 
} ouward way towards manhood, when his habits 
) are changed, and manners altcred, but his prover- 
| bial happiness, conviviality and industry ever will 
‘remain, M****R, 
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¢ From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 

( THE UGLY EFFIE; 

, 

) Or the Neglected One and the Pet-%Becauty. 
t 2 

{ BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 


Mr. Horton, a rich and childless widower, made 
(his first visit to his also widowed sister, Mrs. 
( Dushane. <A beautiful little girl, of about ten, was 
/ introduced to himas the darling Clara, his little pet 
niece, who was prepared to love her uncle better 
than any body else in the world always excepting 
her mamma. ‘The child was remarkably beautiful, 


and all the decorations of dress were made to en- 


ee 


hance her juvenile loveliness. ‘The heart of the 
lonely man melted within him when he felt his neck 
wreathed by those white velvet arms, and his cheek 
kissed over and over by those sweet ruby lips. 

«© God bless her!” cried he, hugging her to his 
breast again and again. 
it is!” 


“T love you, dear uncle,” muttered Clara, in the 


“What a precious child 


softest voice, “ I have loved you a long time.” 
Mr. Horton gave the lovely child another warm 
embrace—then releasing her, turned to his sister, 
with moistened eyes. 
* Jf Heaven had granted me sucha child as that, 
sister, to cheer my widowed heart, I should stil! be 
one of the happiest of men.” 


een 


“ You must look upon her as if indeed she were 
your own, my dear brother,” said Mrs. Dushane, 
drawing Clara, fondly towards her ; “ I am not so 


OO 


selfish as to wish to engross her exclusively, though 
' J acknowledge I have a mother’s pride as well as 
( . . ” 

, affection. 

* But you have another daughter, your eldest 


My heart yearns to embrace 


born—where is she ? 
{ them all. I came 


here to see if its aching void 
could not be filled.” 






5 * Oh! Effie?” said Mrs. Dushane, carelessly — 
*, * JT do not know where she is. She is very shy end 

'reserved—likes to be by herself—very di fk rent from 
>) Clara—remarkably ordinary in her person, continued 
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she in a lower voice ; and isa great affliction to me ; 
but one cannotexpect to be blest in all their children.” 

** Still 1 want to see the child,” said the benevo- 
lent Mr. Horton—I loved her father like my own 
brother, and he used to say his little girl was the 
image of himself; [cannot help loving his daughter.” 

** I fear you will not find much to love in poor 
Effie,” replied the mother, with a deep sigh; “ but 
you shall see her:” then ringing the bell, she ordered 
a servant to bring Miss Effie to her uncle. 

Soon after,-a dark, thin, neglected-looking child 
was ushered into the room, hung back on the hand 
of the servant, and whose looks and gestures ex- 
pressed sullenness and reluctance.—Her long, thick 
dark hair hung in tangled masses over her neck 
and forehead, and it was difficult to distinguish her 
features, for she endeavored to cover them with her 
hair, as with a veil. With slow steps and averted 
face, she approached the centre of the room, when 
her mother called to her in a tone of authority— 

* Put down your hand from your face, Effie, and 
come and speak to your uncle—come—quicker !” 

Ietlie looked at her uncle through her long tresses 
—then, letting her hand fall, she drew nearer with 
a more willing step. 

* Ah! that was her father’s glance,” exclaimed 
Mr. Horton, opening his arms as he spoke. 

Ethe hesitated a moment—then darted like light- 
ning to his bosom, and clung round his neck with 
her arms, asif she would never let him go. 

** Ethe,” said her mother, reproachingly, “* you 
are too rude—I did not tell you to tear your uncle 
to pieces.” 

** Let her be—let her be,”’ said Mr. Horton, push- 
ing back her hair, and looking earnestly in her face. 
ss Why, her eyes are full of tears, and her heart 
beats as if she had been running a race.—Don’t be 
afraid of me—I’m your own uncle, who has no little 
girl of his own to love ; I want you to look upon 
me as your father.” 

* That will do, Effie,” said Mrs. Dushane; “ you 
make your uncle too warm; come and take a seat 
by me.” 

E:the withdrew her arms from her uncle's neck, 
and, sliding from his knee, took the seat indicated 
by her mother’s glance. Mr. Horton’s eyes were 
still rivited upon her face. 

* Is that child sick ?” he asked abruptly. 

** No,” replied Mrs. Dushane ;” she alw ays had 
that meagre, half famished look. She 


deal stronger than Clara.” 


is a great 


Mr. Horton did not reply, but looked earnestly at 
both children, while his sister watched his counte- 
nance with silent interest. Mrs. Dushane had an- 
ticipated the arrival of the brother with great anxiety. 
She knew the immense wealth he had acquired ; 
that he had no children of his own to inherit it: that 
she was his only surviving sister, and she was sure 
that the moment he beheld her darling Clara, he 
would adopt her as the heiress of his fortune. 

* My dear, said she to her, the morning of her 
brother's arrival, you remember how much I have 
told of your uncle Iforton—your rich uncle. Now, 
though we have a very decent living, that is all; I 
shall be able to leave you nothing, but your uncle 
is said to be worth a million; and I have no doubt 
will make you heiress to the whole, if you only try 
to please him, and be a dear, sweet beautiful child 
the whole time he is here.” 

** Oh! I will be sure to please him,” eried Clara, 
daneing before the lookiug-glass. “ I'll please him 
without trying.” 
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* How art you sure of that, darling ?” 
mother. 


asked the 





“Oh, because I am so pretty.” replied the spoiled 
child, shaking back the ringlets from her bright blue 
eyes, and looking archly in her mother’s face. 
“You know everybody says I aim pretty, mamma, 
and that sister is ugly.” 

“Yes ; but you must not repeat what everybody 
says before your uncle, for he would not be pleased 
if he thought you vain; and you must be very 
polite and affectionate to him—get in his lap, put 
you arms round his neck, and caress him a great 
deal. You must never get in passion before him, 
for it would spoil your looks: you know, my dear 
you are too apt to do it—You must be very atten- 
tive to him when he is speaking, and be sure never 
to contradicthim. I recollect it always displeased 
him to be interrupted in conversation.” 

* L hope he will not stay long, if I’ve got to listen 
to him all the time,” said Clara, “ for I know he 
must be a dry old thing.” 

* You will not think a million of dollars dry, 
one of these days,” said Mrs. Dushane; “ but 
never mind, perhaps he will leave it to Effie.” 

“ To Effic!” 


derision: “ to Effie, the ugly thing! 


exclaimed Clara, with a laugh of 
Oh, no! I'm 
not afraid of her. You see if I don’t please uncle, 
without trying very hard either.” 

A servant, whose chief employment was to wait 
upon Clara, was two hours curling her hair and 
arranging her dress, before the arrival of Mr. Horton ; 
and when the business of the toilet was over she 
led her in triumph to her mother, asking her if Miss 
Clara did not look like a perfect angel. 

A rapturous kiss on her roseate cheek was an 
expressive answer in the affirmative. 

“ O, mamma! you tumble my frock,” eried the 
little belle, in a pettish tone. “ I don’t love to be 
squeezed.” 

** Shall I change Miss Effie’s dress ?” 


servant, as she was leaving the room. 


asked the 


“ It’s of no consequence,” said Mrs. Dushane, 
cooly ; “ she needn't come into the room to-night. 
I'in ashamed my brother should sec her,’ continued 
she, in a kind of soliloquy ; she is so ugly and awk- 
wark and wayward. I want to keep her out of 
his sight as long as possible.” 

Mr. Horton had not been more than a week with 
his sister before he discovered that, though she was 
the nominal head of the establishment, Miss Clara 
was the real one, and her varying whims and 
caprices were the laws that governed the whole 
household. — Effie seldom made her appearance, and 
then she seemed more like an automaton than any 
thing else—never displaying any traits of that sensi. 
bility which had so touched her uncle’s heart the 
first night of his arrival. When company was pres- 
ent Clara was summoned to the piano to entertain 
the guests with music, which she had been taught 
almost from her cradle, or she was called upon to 
display her graceful little figure in the mazes of the 
hornpipe, or the undulations of the shawl dance, 
which her master said she executed to perfection. 

One evening, Mr. Hornton sat reading in an 
upper piazza, which fronted the chamber he occu- 
pied. It was shaded by luxurious vines which 
trailed thar flowery tendrils through the diamond 
trellis-work, and excluded the rays of the setting 
sun. Embowered in the rich shade, he sat unseen, 
enjoying the swectness and freshnessof the declining « 
the 
not but notice that 


day. He heard the voices of children in the 





adjoming reom, and he could 


























* Clara’s tones wanted something of the dulcut soft- 
ness of her parlor accents. 





He had seareely ever 
heard the full sound of Effie’s voice, and he now 
listened unconsciously to a conversation which 
promised to develope her character to a most inter- 
ested auditor. 





* Don’t Clara, press so hard against this gera- 
nium,” said Effie, in an expostulating tone, “ you 
know mother will be very angry if it is broken.” 

“ I don’t care,” replied Clara, evidently persisting 
in her conduct, “ she will not be angry with me.” 

“ But she will with me,” said Effie; “ for L have 
the care of this flower, and if any harm happens to 
it, she will blame me. You've broken off several 
leaves already.” 

There was a moment's silence, and then a sudden 
and vehement exclamation from Effie again roused 
the attention of Mr. Horton. 

** Oh, Clara, see what you have done! The most 
beautiful branch is broken, and you did it on pur- 
pose too.” 

Clara laughed mockingly, and the same moment 
Mrs. Dushane was heard to enter the apartment. 

* Effie, Effie!” exclaimed she, angrily, “ what 
have you been doing? How dare you break that 
geranium, When I’ve forbidden you to touch a single 
leaf of it?” 

‘© T didn’t break it, mother,” answered Effie ; 
“ T wouldn't have broken it for anything in the 
world.” 

* How dare you deny it, you good-for-nothing 
little thing ?” 


anger, 


cried the mother, with increasing 
* T suppose you want to make me think 
that Clara broke it, don’t you !” 

* Clara did break "Bg sobbed Effie—* she knows 
she did ; and I tried to keep her from it.” 

* Oh, manuna, I didn’t do any such thing,” cried 

Clara, with the boldness of innocence itself ;—you 

know I wouldn't.” 

* T should forgive you for breaking the flower, 
exclaimed Mrs. Dushane, in the husky tones of 
suppressed passion ; but tell such another lie on 
Clara, and you had better never have been born.” 

Mr. Horton started from his seat in uncontrollable 

) agitation, dropped his book, and rushed to the open 
door of the apartment just as Effie, smitten by a 
violent blow, had fallen prostrate to the floor, her 
hand still grasping the geranium, whose leaves were 
scattered around her. 

“ Clarinda !” cried Mr. Elorton sternly, “ unjust, 

unnatural woman! what have you done ?” 

** She is a liar, brother, and I struck her. She 
deserved it,” answered Mrs. Dushane, pale with 
anger. 

* She it not a liar, and I know it,” answered he, 
ina raised yoice. * ‘There stands the liar!” point- 
ing to the now terrified and guilty-looking *Clara. 
I heard everything that passed between them.— 
She broke the flower wantonly and purposely ; 
against her sister’s prayer she broke it, and then 
basely denies it. Rise, my poor child, continued 
he trying to lift Effie from the floor ; you shall have 
one friend to protect you, if your own mother casts 
you from her.” 

Effie was only stunned by the fall, and when she 
found herself in the hands of Mr. Horton, she strug- 
gled to be released. 

** Oh, let me go,” cried she, almost frantically— 
Oh, how I 
wish I was dead—how I wish I was dead! 


6) There was something terrible in the expression 


Of the child’s large, dilated black eyes, as if ina 


she will hate me worse than ever. 





~ 
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wild paroxysm of passion, as she repeated this fearful 
ejaculation. Mr. Horton shuddered, but he only 
held her the more closely. 

* Clarinda,” said he, solemnly, “* you have that 
to answer for which will weigh like iron upon your 
soul at the great judgment day. What has this poor 
neglected child done, that you treat her worse than 
a hireling, and lavish all your affection on that 
selfish and unprincipled girl ?” 

** Clara,” said her mother, ‘ leave the room in. 
stantly. ‘This is no place for you. 
not obey me?” 


Why do you 


Clara began to weep bitterly ; but her mother 
took her by the hand, and leading her to the door, 
gave her in charge to a servant, with a whispered 
injunction not intended for her brother's ear. 

* Now let that child go, said she. If I am to be 
arraigned for my conduct, I don’t want any listeners. 
Effie, follow your sister, and mind that there is no 
more quarrelling.” 

* She shall not go,” cried Mr. Horton. “ I fear 
that there is no safety for her out of my arms.— 
Clarinda, I cannot believe the cruel, unjust and 
unnatural mother I see before me, is the sister whom 
I remember in the spring-time of the heart's feelings, 
and in the gentleness of early womanhood.” 

* Brother, if you wish me to speak, let that child 
go. I will not be humbled before her, or any human 
being.” 

* Yes, let me go,” cried Effie, again struggling. 
* T don’t want to stay here.” 

* One question first,” said Mr. Horton, tell me 
truly why you wished yourself dead.” 

“ Because everybody hates me.” 

* And what made you think everybody hates 
you 


‘ 


** Because I am ugly,” cried the child, in a low, 
bitter tone, looking darkly and sullenly at her mother. 

** T will love you, ithe, if you are good, as well 
as if you were my own child. But you must not 
give way to such violent passions. Be gentle, if 
you wish to be beautiful.” 

He put her down from his knee, where he had 
seated her, and motioned that she might depart. 
She stood a moment as if trresolute, then threw her 
aris around his neck, kissed his cheeks, his hands, 
and even the sleeves of his garment, in a most 
passionate manner, and ran out of the room. 

* Oh, Clarinda!” cried he, greatly moved, “ what 
a heart you are throwing away from you!” 

* "To me she has always been sullen and cold,” 
said Mrs. Dushane ; * she has never shown me any 
affection, but on the contrary the greatest dislike.” 

** Because the fountain of her young affections 
has been frozen, and her young blood turned to 
gall,” re pli d her brother. “ She has been brought 
up with the withering conviction that she is an 
obj ctof hatred and disgust to those around her, 
placed in glaring comparison with her beautiful 
sister, treated like a meniol, her dress neglected, 
her sensibilities 
Talk about her 


You might as well take those very 


her manners uncultivated, and 
crushed and trodden under foot. 
affections ! 
geranium-leaves, and grind them with your heel, 
till you have bruised out all their fragranee, and 
then murmur that they gave you back no sweetness. 
But that child has affections, warm, glowing affee. 


and a 





tions, though you have never elicited them 
mind too, though you have never cultivated it ; but 
if God grant me the opportunity, I will take posses- 
sion of the unweeded wilderness of her heart and mind 


and turn it into a blooming, domestic garden yet.” 


—? 





Mrs. Dushane was thunderstruck. She saw in 


prospective her darling Clara disinherited, and she 


knew not in what way to avert the impending ‘ 
calamity. 

* Brother,” cried she, putting her handkerchief 5 
to her eyes, “ you are strangely altered. You used 
to love me once, but now the stranger within my 


You 


don’t know what provocations I have, or you would > 


gates would treat me with more kindness. 


not accuse me of such cruelty and injustice.” \ 

* You forget, Clarinda, that I have been a wit. { 
I do not 
accusations, but appeal to self-evident truth; and 


ness myself of your injustice. make 
did you not suffer Clara to depart without once 
rebuking her falsehood and guilt?” 

* Brother, I believe you hate Ciara.” 

“IT have no love for her faults; and to speak the 


——~—s + 


honest truth, I never liked favorites. From the time 
of ancient Joseph's coat of many colors, which 
excited the envy and hatred of his brethren, to our 
days of modern refinement, favoritism has been the 
fruitful source of sin and sorrow, and oftentimes of 
blood and death. 


Clarinda, because I speak strongly of the evils you 


Do not accuse ime of unkindness, 
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have caused. 1 would rouse you to a sense of your 
danger, and place before you, inal! theirlengthand — | 


breadth the sacred duties you have too long neglected. 


* IT may have been wrong,” cried Mrs. Dushane, 
apparently softening ; ‘indeed, I know Ihave; but  ¢ 
I never could govern Effie in any other way than =) 
by severity. She is the most singular child you 
ever saw; and you are the only person who ever 
seemed to love her. You remember, brother, when 
I was a young girl, 1 was very much admired for 
my beauty, and perhaps was led to attach an undue —} 
value to it. My greatest ambition was to have a 
beautiful infant; and when Effie was said to be so) 
remarkably ugly, I could not help it, but my heart 
seemed steeled against her, and she was a very 
cross infant too, and cried day and night. I could 
hear the nurse calling her a cross, ugly thing, till I 
was ashamed to have herinmy sight. ‘Then Clara — ) 
was so uncommonly beautiful, and such a sweet, N 
stuiling, bewitching little infant. I could not help = > 
idolizing her. Everybody ealled heran angel, and 
indeed, you must acknowledge she has the beauty) 
of one. ‘Then she is so affectionate and loving. 
You don't know how she twines around one’s heart. ( 
To be sure she was very wrong just now—very 
You / 
It was only for the 


wrong ; but pray forgive her this one fault. 
saw how bitterly she wept. 
dread of your displeasure. You have no idea how 
tenderly she loves you. Forgive Clara for my sake, 
and I will be kind to Effie for yours.” 

“ For your own sake, my be loved sister,” said 


Mr. Horton, seating himself by her side, and taking 


her hand affectionately in his, the consciousness of 
a fault is one step to reformation. Only cultivate 

a mother’s feelings for Effie, and believe me, you | 
will be repaid for all your care.” 

Late that evening, as Mr. Horton was walking 
pensively in the garden, whose walks and arbors 
were partially illuminated by the light of a waning 
moon, he was attracted by a dark object under one 
of the trees. Supposing it some animal which had 
gained unlawful admittance, he approached to drive 
it from the enclosure, when he was startled by the 
appearance of two large black eyes turned upwards 
to the heavens, flashing out from a cloud of gypsy- 
looking hair. 

“ Ethie,” 


late, and alone 


cried he "oe what are you doing lie re s« 
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* Nothing,” replied she, springing on her feet ; 

** T was only looking at the moon and stars.” 
* You had better go and look at them through 
( your bed curtains, said he, passing his hand over 
her dew-damp hair; “ it is time for little girls to 


§ be in bed and asleep.” 

: “IT cannot slecp so soon,” said the child; “ I 
) think too much, and wish too much.” 

* What is it you wish so much, Effie ?” 

‘ * Oh. I wish to be up among the stars, out of 


) the way of everybody here; and then they look as 
» if they loved me, with their sweet, bright eyes.” 
) Mr. Horten took her hand, and led her slowly 
and gently along. 
* You seem to want to be loved, Effie.” 
* Oh, yes,” answered she, with energy; “I 
would die to be loved only half as well as Clara.” 
“ Well, listen to me, Effic, and I will tell you 
) how you may be loved even better than Clara.” 
{ * You must not think that it is only beautiful 
persons who are loved.” 


} * But they hate me because I am ugly,” inter- 
) —_— . - 

rupted Effie. 

* You are not ugly, my child; and as you grow 
/ : ° - 


¢ older, you grow handsomer. But you must forget 
{ your looks, and think of ecnltivating your mind and 
{ heart. You must try to be loved for something 
better than beauty : and beauty, perhaps, will come 
+} without thinking of it.” 

{ * Effie looked up to him witha smile which had 
{ really a beantifying influence on her face, seen by 

that soft moonlight.” 

“ If I could only be with you ali the time,” said 
‘ she, “ I should be happy.” 

* Would you, indeed, like to leave your home, 


and come and live with me?” 


—_—~ 


* Would 1?” cried she, suddenly stopping —* T 
would walk barefoot to the end of the universe: I 
1 would feed on bread and water all my life, if I could 
only live near you. 

= Perhaps we will live torether one of these fine 
days,” said he, smiling at her enthusiasm: “ but I 
will promise to give you better fare than bread and 
‘ water. And now good night—and God bless you, 
my own darling Effie.” 

Effie retired to bed; but long after she had laid 
her head upon the pillow, she wluspered to herself 
the endearing epithet, which had melted into her 


inmost heart. It was the first time she had ever 


(been so fondly addressed, and even in her dreams 
} she thought a gentle voice was murmuring in her 
) ear “ my own darling Effie.” Oh, how sweet to 
) the neglected, lone-hearted child, was the language 
} of sympathy and love! It was like the gurgling 
fountain in the arid desert—the nightingale in the 


; dungeon’s solitude—the gentle gale that 


wakened the wild music, of her soul! 


first 
It scemed 
, that moment there had been a chill weight of lead 
in her bosom, cold and deadening, but that it was 
now fused in the glowing warmthof love,and flowing 
in one stream of affection, reverence, gratitude, and 
almost worship, to the feet of her benefactor and 
friend. 

When Mr. Horton proposed to his sister to take 
Efe home with hint, she could not disguise her 
mortification and displeasure.— Effie the heiress of 
her uncle's fortune, to the exclusion of Clara, was 
The 


ugly Effie chosen in preference to the beautiful 


a circumstance too intolerable to be endured. 







Clara! She would gladly have refused the re quest, 
but she knew not what plea to urge against it. 


L She had herself acknowledged her unnatural dislike 


»)~—<_.’ 
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to the child, and her neglect of all a mother’s duties 
towards it, was a too evident truth. In vain she 
sought to stifle the voice of upbraiding conscience. 
It would be heard, even amidst the whirlwind of 
Mr. Horton's 


determination was to remove Effie as far as possible 


passion that raged in her breast. 


from the associations of her childhood—to place her 
at school, where she could have every opportunity 
for the development of her talents and the discipline 
of her character ; and then, if she fulfilled his hopes, 
to adopt her as his own, and make her the heiress 
of his fortune, and the inheritor of his name. 

Clara was outrageous when she heard of the new 
destiny of her sister. She pouted, wept, and 
stamped, in the impotence of her wrath.— Effie 
should not go home with her uncle, and get all his 
money, a whole million of dollars, away from her. 
She didn’t want to be pretty any more. She wished 
she was ugly, if it were only to spite her mamma, 
because she had not made her uncle like her better 
than Effie. 

Her mother, instead of soothing and petting her 
with the halcyon strains ef flattery, as she was 
wont to do when her favorite got up a domestic 
storm, now vented upon her the anger she dared 
not manifest before her brother. 

“Tt was your own fault,” said she, “ you spoiled, 
ungrateful child—you broke my geranium, and then 
meanly lied about it. You had better 
yourself ugly, for you will have nothing but your 
Not 


a cent of money will you have for a fortune, while 


not wish 
beauty to depend upon, when you grow up. 


your sister will be an heiress and—a belle 





* I don't care,” eried Clara, scornfully pouting 
her rose-leaf lips, ** [ll be a belle too; and I don't 
want a fortune. I'll marry somebody with a great 
big fortune, and you shan't live with me, either, 
Madam Mamma.” 

Clara’s appellation for her mother, in moments of 
passion, was “ Madam Mamma;” and Madam 
Mamma began to feel a foretaste of the anguish 
that * 


the tongue of a thankless child. 


eaused by sharper than a serpent’s tooth,” 

Having depicted a few scenes in the childhood 
of the two sisters, and shown the diflerent influences 
emanating from the same souree, which operated in 
the characters of both, the lapse of a few years may 
be imagined, and those who have become interested 
in the Ugly Effic, May sec her once more in the 
period of adolescence—when released from the 
discipline of a school, she fills a daughter's place 
Mr. 
Horton was such as became his prince ly fortune. 


in her uncle’s household. ‘The mansion of 
It was on « lordly seale, and presented an elegance 
of architecture and refinement of taste uncqualles 


It 


was shaded on all sides by magnificent trees, and 


in that part of the country where he resided. 


a smooth lawn stretched out in front, interseeted by 
an avenue of symmetrical poplars, and surrounded 
by an edge of perennial shrubs. Underneath one of 
the trees that shadowed the walls, and looking out 
on this rich velvet lawn, sat the benevolent owner 
of this noble establishment, whose dignified person 
corresponded well with the other features of the 
scenery. A young girl stood near him, holding a 
bow in her left hand and watching the motions of 
a young man, who was feathering an arrow fitted 
for that sylvan bow. Her figure had scarcely at- 
tained its full height, but it had all the rounded 
proportion and undulating outlines of early woman- 
hood. Her head, covered with short raven curls, 


gave her the appearance of a young Greek ; but 





her clear, dark complexion, of perfect softness and % ’ 
transparency, assimilated her more to the Creole 
race. Her features were not regular nor handsome 
in themselves, but they were lighted up with ani- 
mation and intellect, and illuminated by such large, 
splendid black eyes, that it would be difficult for 
the most fastidious connoisseur of female beauty to 
have judged them with any severity of criticism. 
From the bow, on which she partly leaned, the 
quiver suspended over her shoulder, the wild grace 
of her attitude, and the darkness of her complexion, 
she might have been mistaken for one of those 
daughters of the forest, which American genius has 
so often glowingly described. 

“'That will do, Dudley, said she, playfully snatch. 
ing the arrow, and fitting it to her bow ; better 
reserve some of your skill to fledge your own | 
arrows, for you know I can shoot like Robin Hood 
himself.” 

The young man laughed, and the trial of skill 
commenced. ‘They shot alternately, and scarcely 
had the gleaming arrow darted from the string 
when they each pursued its flight over the lawn, 
striving for the glory of first reaching the fallen 


missile. At last the young girl hit the target in 
the very centre, and Mr. Horton pronounced her 
the vietor. 

* You must surrender, Dudley,” said he, “ there 


is no disgrace in yielding to Ettie—as swift a foot, 


” 





as true an eve, and as steady a hand 

“And as warm a heart,” interrupted she ap- 
proaching him, with a cheek to which exercise had 
given a color, like the coral under the wave, and 
“ But 
what shall be my reward, dear uncle? In the merry 


seating herself on the grass at his feet. 


days of the * Lion-hearted King,’ the victor always 
received some trophy of his skill or valor.” 

While she was speaking, Dudley had been gath- 
ering some of the flowers and perennial leaves «a! 
the shrubbery, and woven then into a rustic garland 
which, sportively kneeling, he placed upon her brow. 

| suppose, if | were versed in the language of 
chivalry,” said the youth, * T should address you 
as the queen of love and beauty Po 

“ Beauty!” replied Effie, with a laugh that made 
the green walks ring. ‘ What would my mother 
and Clara say if they heard such and appellation 
You look 


mockingly, Dudk vy. ior you may ask my uncle if, 


given to their ugly Efe necdn't so 
four years ago, I wasn’t the ughest little gipsey he 
ever beheld.” 

“ You have, indeed, changed most marvellously, 
EMfie,” replied he, passing his hand carelessly over 
the head that rested against his knee; and you may 
thank the daily exercise in the open ar which you 
have been compelled to take, for its invigorating 
and bgautifying influence.” 

* T may thank, rather, the pare ntal Tenderness, 
the kindness, and the care, that have been poured 
like balm into the bruised and wounded heart, 
healing and purifying it, and changing, as it were, 
the very life-blood in my ve ns,” exclaimed Effie, in 
her peculiarly inpassion dmanner. “* Do you re- 
member the mght when you found me under the 
syeamore tree, and called me your own darling 


iitie? 


from that moment life became dear to me, and oh! 


From that moment I date a new existence ; 


; * 
how very dear it has been to me since! 


how dear 
Mr. Horton looked down upon her with elist hing 
eyes, and blessed his God that it had been his des- 


tiny to appropriate such rich treasures to inte lleet/ 






‘ { 
and sensibility, and as he looked on the fair lands* 














; 











stretched around him, far as the eye could reach, 
blessed Him again, that he could now leave one 
behind him who was worthy to be the mistress of 
There 


pair of brighter, younger eyes, looking down upon 


those beautiful possessions. was another 

her, and wondering if it were possible that she had 
, ever been called the “ ugly Effie.” Perhaps she 
’ read his thoughts, for she smilingly said— 

“ T wish you could see my sister Clara.” 

“ Why ?” 

Because she is so exquisitely fair—so faultlessly 
beautiful.” 

‘1 do not like faultless beauties,” replied he, they 
are always insipid. I like to see a face that changes 
with the changing feelings—now dark, now bright, 
like the heavens bending above us.” 

“ Do you think your mother and sister would 
know you, Effie?” asked Mr. Horton. 

“ I do not think they would,” she replied, “ for 
I sometimes hardly recognize myself. I should 
like to see them as a stranger, to see what impres- 
sions I might make. When shall I see them, dear 
uncle? Something whispers me I may yet be blest 
with a mother’s and a sister's love.” 


, 


Are you not happy with me?) Do you wish to 
leave me, Effie ?” 

Never !—I want no other home than this.—But 
in looking back, I blame myself so much for the 
sullen vindictive feelings I once dared to cherish. 
I tried so little to deserve the love which was not 
spontancously bestowed, I long to prove to them 
that I am now not utterly unworthy of their regard.” 

“ T honor your wishes,” said Mr. Horton, kindly. 
* And when we return from Europe, they shall be 


You 


will then have acquired all the advantages of trav- 


gratified. ‘Two years wiil soon pass away. 


elling in classic lands. Dudley will have com- 
pleted his education in the German universities, 
and in the freshness of transatlantic graces, can 
present himself to your fair sister, whose beauty you 
are so anxious he should admire.” 

Dudley began to reiterate his detestation of 
blondes; but Mr, Horton interrupted him, to discuss 
more important matters. 

Dudley Alston was a ward of Mr. Horton's, the 
orphan son of the most intimate frit nd of his youth, 
When his father died, he left him to the guardian- 
ship of Mr. Horton, with the conditions that he 
should finish his education in Europe, and that he 
should without the consent of Mr. 
Horton. 


Mr. Alston had not been dead more than a year 


never marry 


—so that Dudley had never seen Effie in her 
chrysalite state. ‘They had passed together their 


last vacation, and now again met, free from all 
scholastic restraints, with spirits buoyant as young 
singing birds, converting the still home of the 
widower into a bright scene of youthful exercise 
and hilarity. Mr. Horton rejoiced in the cireum- 
stances which had thrown so closely together these 
two congenial beings so dear to the affections, and 
which promised to draw them together in closer 
and more endearing union. Dudley was handsome, 
intelligent and high-minded; generous almost to 
prodigality ; unsuspicious almost to credulity ; im. 
pulsive and unecalculating, and possessed of an 
independent fortune, free from any of those incum- 
brances and mortgages which so often neutralize 


the property of reputed heirs. Where could she find 






a husband for life, combining so many rare endow- 





ments, and where could Dudley find a being like 
Vy Effie, with a soul of fire, a heart of love, and a 
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person which he now thought singularly fascina 
ting ? He was too wise to speak his hopes, but he 
thought it as impossible that their hearts should 
not grow together, as that two young trees, placed 
side by side, should not interlace their green boughs 
He 
wrote occasional letters to his sister, and received 
from her bold and brief replies. She expatiated 
chiefly on Clara’s extraordinary beauty, and la- 
mented her limited means, to introduce her to the 
world as she would wish—hoped that Effie was 
improving, but declared her readiness to take her 
home whenever her uncle was disgusted or weary 
of his charge. 


and suffer their trembling leaves to unite. 


Mr. Iforton never made known to 
her the astonishing improvement in Effie’s appear- 
ance; for he wanted to dazzle her some day with 
the sudden lustre of the gem she had thrown from 
her heart. He always mentioned her in vague 
terms, expressed his general satisfaction in her good 
conduct, and approbation of her studious habits. 
“As nature did not make her a beauty,” said he, 
* LT intend she shall be a scholar, and no fear of 
her being called a ‘ has blue,’ shall prevent me 
from given her a thorough classical education. 
She is already familiar with Greck and Latin; and 
during our European travels, she shall become 
mistress of all the modern languages.” 

“Oh! there is nothing so disgusting as a pedantic 
woman !” exclaimed Clara, with a shudder, as her 
mother finished the perusal of the letter. “ I know 
French and Italian enough to sing all the fashiona. 
ble songs and repeat all the common quotations, 

As for Greek 
But poor Effie 
needs something to distinguish her, even besides 


her uncle’s fortune. 


and that is all a young lady requires. 
and Latin, I detest their very idea. 


I wonder if she is as ugly as 
I should really like to see her.” 
** So should J,” 


involuntary sigh; for there were moments when 


ever. 


replied Mrs. Dushane, with an 


nature spoke in her heart, and she had become 
convinced, from her own fatal experience, that there 
were other qualitics necessary in a daughter besides 
personal beauty. ‘There were times when the whole 


head was sick, and the whole heart faint—when 
she would have welcomed the filial hand to bathe 
her temples, or hold her aching brow, even though 
There 
selfish 


vanity, the careless disrespect, or bold defiance of 


it were the hand of her neglected child. 


were times when the rebellious will, the 


the spoiled favorite, made her feel as if Heaven's 


retribution might be felt in this world: at others, 


saw her carressed and admired, and 
the 


paragon, she tried to convince herself that disobe- 


when she 


heard herself envied as mother of such a 
dience and ill humor were only slight flaws in this 
matchless diamond, which it would be invidiuous 
She had 


her brother during his residence in Europ 


to dwell upon. no communication with 
‘’ and 
believing that all intercourse with him would now 
probably cease, and that there was no hope of his 
substituting Clara for Effie, she becaine more and 
more anxious to secure for the former on establish- 
ment worthy of her claims. Clara was now before 
the world as an acknowledged belle, occupying that 
place in socicty for which she had been solely 
calculated, and which she had been made to believe 
a part of her birthright. 

One Mrs. Dushane 


daughter to the house of a lady who, being a great 


evening, acco npanied her 


amateur in music, was very fond of giving concerts. 
Clara, as a beauty, and a brilliant periormer, was 


always invited. ‘Thisevening, the lady told Clara 


\ 
j 
‘ 


to look her prettiest, as a young lady was to be \ 
present—a stranger, just arrived in town—who 

was said to have most remarkable and fascinating 

accomplishments. Clara’s vain and eager eye ran 
over the crowd, in search of one who would have 
the hardihood to rival her. She had scarcely as- 
sured herself that there were none but familiar faces 
around her, when the lady of the house approached 
and begged permission to introduce her to Miss 
Horton, the young lady whose coming she had an- 
nounced. The company fell back as the hostess 
led Clara and her mother through the folding-doors 
to the centre of another apartment, where a young 
lady stood bencath the full blaze of the chandellers, 
leaning on the arm of a young and distinguished 
looking stranger. Clara gazed intently on the form 
of this rival beauty, and a feeling of relieved self- 
complacency dimpled the roses of her cheeks. 
Those on whom nature has lavished her living lilies 
and carnations, are very apt to depreciate the 
charms of those whose pretensions to loycliness are 
based on other attributes than mere beauty of com- 
plexion. ‘That of the young stranger was what 
Clara called dark, and it might have appeared so, 
contrasted with the dazzling whiteness of her own; 
but it had that oriental delicacy and transparency 
Her 


eyes were so dark and resplendent, that their bright. 


so seldom found except in eastern climes. 


ness would have been almost overpowering had 
they not been softened by long sweeping lashes, of 
the sane jetty hue as her luxuriant and shining 
hair. Her figure was exquisite in repose, and from 
its waving outline promised that grace of motion, 
which is more pleasing than beauty itself. There 
was nothing conspicuous in her dress save a small 
diamond star that sparkled amid the darkness of 
her tresses, like a lone star planet on “ night’s ebon 
brow.” The gentleman on whose arm she leaned, 
ah !— 

** Not his the form 


That youthful maidens wont to fly. 


not his the eye, 


” 


Clara marked him as her victim, and met his ex- 
ceedingly earnest gaze with a glance of soft allure. 
ment. ‘The young lady, whose appearance betrayed 
famiharity with the most elegant and fashionable 
socicty, nevertheless manifested no stnall degree of 
embarrassment while passing through the customary 
forms of introduction. She colored deeply and her 
eyes were bent down with an expression of modesty 
and humility entirely unexpected from her previous 
bearing. 

** Horton !”’ 


name was announced, “ I have a 


repeated Mrs. Dushane, when her 
that 


is along time since I 


brother of 
name now in Europe. It 
have seen him, however,” she added, with a sigh. 

“Then I hope you will have pleasing associa- 
tions connected with me, madam,” said Miss Hor- 
ton, in a sweet, low voice. 


r¢ bas Sad 
oneiuded 


in our next. } 
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ADAM AND THE CHERUB OF PARA- 
DISE. 


FROM TITE GERMAN OF KRUMMACIIER. 
As Abel lay in his blood and Adam stood near 
the murdered one and wept, there came the cherub 
to the 


mankind and stood 

silently beside him, and his brow was serious. But 
Adam raised up his countenance and said: ‘ @ 
, 


of VDaradise father of 


this a specimen of the race; that shall spring froin‘ 
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me? And shall ever again a brother’s blood, shed 
by a brother’s hand, stain the earth?” 
} The cherub answered: “ ‘Thou say’st it ?”— 
*““ Ah! by what name then will they call the 
frightful deed?” said Adam. 
} With a tear in his eye the heavenly one answered : 
“ War.” 
Then shuddered the father of mankind, sighed 
and said: “ Ah why must the noble and the right- 
, eous fall by the hand of the unrighteous ?” 
) The cherub was silent. 

But Adam continued in his lamentations and 
said; “ what remains tome now in my misery upon 
this blood-stained earth ?” 

The cherub answered and said; “ A look to 
Heaven !’’—and then vanished. 

But Adam stood there till after the going-down 
of the sun. 


aed 


Aud when the stars had arisen, he 
) stretched forth his arms toward Orion and Charles’ 
Wain, and exclaimed: “ O ye glittering watchmen 
on the gates of Heaven, why move ye so silently ? 


Could a mortal be permitted to hear the sound of 


| your voice, O then speak of the land that is beyond, 
) and of Abel the beloved !’— 
Then it was more still round about, and Adam 





threw himself upon his face and worshiped. And 
) he heard in his heart a gentle word: * See Abel thy 
son lives !’— 

' Then he went from thenee comforted, and his 
, soul was calm and full of sadness. Srow. 
Clarksville, N. Y. 1846. 

{ 
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THE UNWASHED OTHELLO. 


One night Major P H——, Col. C—— of 
G , with one or two others, who were supping 
at the Bugle Inn, at Newport, agreed to amuse 








—~ 


themselves in this manner. A scene from * Othello” 
was fixed upon, Othello by the Colonel, who, in 
order to look the character, blackened his face all 


) over with burnt cork belonging to one of the empty 

champaigne bottles that stood by the sideboard. 
The night was far spent when Lady B's. coach- 

) man, who waited to drive the Colonel home, and 


who had made several attempts to get the Colonel 





) away, sent up word that he couldn't kee p his horses 

out any longer, and if the Colonel didn’t come im- 
‘ mediately, he must drive direct to S without 
} him. The latter not wishing to compromise an old 


and valued servant, instantly complied, and dis- 
) missing the carriage at the lodge, walked up to the 
house, Ict himself in with a latch key, and went 
straight to bed: quite forgetting that his face was 
blackened all over. 
) 
) 
{ 
) 
; 
\ 


In the morning Mrs. C. awoke, and turning 


round, discovered a black man snoring by her side ! 
Too much frightened to scream, she jumped out of 
bed, and rang the bell furiously, and wound herself 
in the bed curtains. 
In rushed the lady’s maid and house-keeper. 
{ “Oh ma’am! what's the matter ma’am ?” 
' both in a breath. 


cried 


“* Nothing happened to the Colonel, I hope 
ma’am?” said the butler at the door. 

** Hope master ain't took with a fit, ma’am ?” pur- 
sued the footman, peering over the butler’s shoulder. 

“Oh! take it away ! take itaway !” cried Mrs. 
C. speaking with great difficulty, and giving herself 
*, another twist in the bed curtains. 
“What is it ma’am—what is it?” said the 
femme de chambre, friglitened out of her wits. 
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Is it im bed ma’am ?” inquired the house-keeper 
waddling up to it. 

“‘Kna-a-a-w!” snored thestill slumbering Othello. 

“Thieves! Murder !” 
herself to the bell. 

* Don’t be alarmed, ma’am,” said the butler 
bolting in, followed by the footman and groom, 


echoed Mrs. C., applying 


armed with what weapons they could lay their 
hands on, * we'll soon secure the rascal. “ Lads, 
mind your heads?” and with this he gallantly 
flourished the Colonel's sabre, which he had appro- 
priated ; and, supported by the rest of the party, 
approached the bed. 

** Hallo!” roared the Colonel, starting on his 
head antipodes, for he had been awakened by the 
hubbub. 

“ Murder! help!” vocifferated Mrs. C. stamping 
and jerking down the bell pull. 


“Help! murder !” reiterated the footman, scram- 
bling out of the room on all fours, as if he were acting 
a stag hound in some mytholigical charade. 

* Here, Tom, Dick, come back you rascals !” 
cried the bewildered Colonel throwing his night-cap 
after them. ‘“ John, you old fool you, get up! 
Where's your mistress?” If you don’t get up this 
instant and tell the meaning of all this, and who 
keeps screaming behind the curtains here, I'll fling 
the bolster at you, I will, you old villian ? 
all mad ?” 


Are you 


“ Bless me! is it you, sir?” said the butler, rising 
and rubbing the small of his back. 
* La! my dear! isit you?” cried Mrs.C. peeping. 
** Me! to be sure it is! 


it be? 


Who the plague should 
What are you both laughing at?) What were 
you all so frightened for? Did you take me for the 
devil ?” 

* We did, indeed, sir,” 
he could speak. 

* And no 


heartily. 


said the butler as soon as 
wonder!” cried Mrs. C. laughing 
** What in the world have you done to 
your face my dear?” 

*“ Face! What's the matter with my face!” in- 
quired the colonel who liad forgotten all about the 
previous night's theatricals. 

* Nay, you best know,” rejoined his’ better half. 
** John bring the Colonel that glass.” 

* Eh! Oh! I recollect now,” said the Colonel 
“ la! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho! 


No wonder you took me for the 


looking at himself. 
Capital! glorious! 
devil! Ha! ha! ha! How H. and the rest of ’em 
will laugh when they hear this. John you may go. 
And when the servant left the room, the Colonel 
explained the matter. 
—o ED ¢ Gato 
EHM—HEM.—A TENDER STORY. 

A very estimable friend of ours, who is not 
named, though he might not object to it, once gave 
us confidentially the following anecdote about him. 
self. 


as may be logically inferred, he had once been young. 


Ile was old when he told the Story to us, but 


In his younger days he married a wife, wholly 
but his youthful liking 
soon grew into a concentrated flame of early love, 


from impulsive passions: 


healthful emotions, intellectual admiration, and 
moral obligation. ‘The latter term, he used to say 
to us should never be known to a married man.— 
Moral obligation may be mentioned to men who 
profess to have none; when sounding in the ears 
of those whe have ties and few means, they are 
tunes of terrible disorder. 

Our fine-hearted friend married a wife, and in her 
he found a woman of superior intelligence, as well 


4 





as amiable temper. Te lived happily through his @ 
honey-moon, grew even more contented after it— 
but from the inward uneasiness caused by some 
chronic affection, he gradually fell into the use of 
alcholic stimulants. 

His gentle wife, upon discovering this, was  ( 
afflicted deeply, but knew full well that aggravation 
rather than reformation would arise from her inter- 
ference: so the mild creature remained silent, and 
the only tone of reproach she ever uttered, was the 
semi-sigh, semi-exclamation of * Ehm,’Hem !” 

When he appeared before her with a slight wild- 
ness in the eye, too much redness in the cheek, or 
abrupt hiccough coming from the throat, her smile 
would be the same, her words a$ kind, but she would 
turn aside with her melancholy aspiration of * Ehm, 
"Hem !” 

He soon understood this, though he took no notice 
of it; and being a man of fine sensibility, this 
delicate and kind forbearance of his wife, wrought 
upon him witha powerful effect. Nocurtain lecture 
could have fallen upon his ear with such potency 
as his wife’s simple “ Ehm *ITem !” 

The agitation of other and better principles came 
about, and our friend was one of the first in olden 
time to sign himself a teetotaller. ‘The deed, how- 
ever, Was not mentioned to any, and his wile re- 
mained in complete ignorance of it. “ Ehm’ Hem !” 
at any rate was heard no more from her lips. 

Some time elapsed, and one evening the husband 
sat down with a quict, happy simile, beside his wile. 


He looked 


She laughed in return, but was still compelled to 


her in the face and still smiled merrier. 


inquire what the fun was about. 
* Ehm, ’Hem !” 
* What ?” 


she had ever been, unconscious that her husband 


said the reformed inebriate. 


inquired the wife, for she was still as 


knew aught of her suppressed grievance on his 
account. 
“ Ehm, ’Hem!” the 


don’t you remember that sound ¥ 


said husband; “ wife, 

The whole truth then flashed upon the happy 
woman’s mind, her husband had felt dee ply and in 
secret her quiet grief, and how it had worked upon 
him even to the abandonment of his vicious habit. 
She threw herseif upon his neck, and he laughed 
aloud with renewed joy as he kissed ber flushed 
cheek, and breathed merrily in her ear, the simple 
signal of departed trouble, ** Ehm, ’ Mem !” 

— re ry Caro — 
REV. DR. LATHROP. 

Tuts eminent divine was considerable of a wit 
as wellas preacher. ‘The following anecdotes, pub- 
lished in the Springfield Gazette, mak» out the case 
beyond all question : 

The Reverend Doctor had a young man to preach 
for him. ‘The sermon was very good, but unfortu- 
The 
Monday after it was delivered, the author called 
“« Well,” 


said the Doctor in answer to his trembling ri nquirie s, 


nately had but little to do with the text. 
upon the Doctor to ascertain its merits. 


** your scrmon was we ll enough, but I could not sce 
as ithad much connection with your text. Z/ your 
text had had the small pox, your sermon would t 
have catched it.” 

Again—The Doctor once engaged a neighboring 
minister, not much noted for eloquence, to deliver 
The hour for the 
The Doctor 
went through the preliminary services, and then sat, 
down to wait for the arrival of his tardy pres, 


his preparatory lecture for hin. 


lecture came, but not the minister. 


After an interval of five minutes, he made his ap-} 


ee 
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o ~ pearance, and walked up to the altar where the John returned to his cousin and advised her to | tory, a glorious victory forthe American Army, a victory of 
v ~ 
. + oat . . . : sh every American thould be proud. But will it repa 
© Doctor was sitting. It happened to be a rainy day, defer her intoduction to a more favorable time, which every America ages — eh 
iu —_- : : ans td , t had ‘wed. The beauty the damage our commerce will sustain from the plundering of — | 
and the minister in question, who had got something repeating the answer he had receivec 1€ D y privateers-men on the Ocean, or the retarding of business.  ( 
. . . . . . Tr =— 
of a drenching, began to shake his coat, and take __ bit her lip, but the next moment said, ** Weil, never We hope it will soon be brought to a close. 
on wofully about his condition. “ Ob,” said the , fear! I shall insist on being introduced.” —onD @Giseo— 
S “ we } } > ; 71)" After « av re > 5 —— - ear ; 
( Doctor, “ never mind, go up into the pulpit, you'll After some delay, L was led up and the | THE SHEPHERD KNAPP. 
. ay oo “ep? ere , ; ; , opty ’ Aore@a-. < - ie 
be pry enough there. ceremony of introduction duly performed. Agreea } ‘Tuts new and splendid little Steam-Boat, commanded by | 
—— ED) @ Gato — bly surprised by the beauty and commanding ap- » the able and experienced officer Cart. P. G. Corrix, which 
AMENDE HONORABLE pearance of Catharine L———, making a profound runs between Catskill and Albany, stopping at the interme- 
ae . . bow :—but instead of re ine it she stepped diate landings, we feel it our duty to speak of in a few words 
“ . ee _— ietiabes tial — ; ste: ~ returning it she steppe 
Dip you say I wasn’t fit to carry Sw ill to swine backward, and raisi at until surveyed him of commendation and praise. We soseldom escape from our 
vy ? t vard, and raising her eye-glass eye ; é; 
Mr. Brown? { seebaiaei ne =e 3 B ° P ) office, and mingle with the bustling world, that a short journey 
“© T did, sir.” ; deliberately from head to foot, then waiving the onsuch asteam-boat asthe Shepherd Knapp, with itskindand =; 
. ‘yr 
“ Well, sir, I require you here, in the presence of back of her hand towards him, drawled out, “ Trot agreeable officers, and although upon urgent business, seems = ( 
g SE, ’ § 
; ‘ : , ° : ,9 at ie o ” t » fi ht t . sasure. T ¥ 
these gentlemen, to recall that insult, or you will him off, John; trot him off? that is enough ! o be fraught with much pleasure To the traveling public 
5 ; - De Oto we would recommend this fine little boat, both for pleasure — ( 
have to take the consequences. , ; a , ( and speed, and assure them that they will find an obliging and 
. . . . . al ‘ Ty 2, al ‘ s | 
“ T am ready, willingly to repair the injury I THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. > gentlemanly officer, who can “crack a joke” and tell “a | 
have done you.” * Mirnrer! Mithter! what have you done,” good story,”’ in the humorous, warm-hearted and intelligent 
“ Well, see that you do it quickly, sir.” said a little “shaver” with protruding eyes to a , Second Captain, Mx. Tuomas NeTTeRvitie. , 
Brown turned round to the gentleinen and said: ‘* greeny,” who had just finished tying his horse to | — 5 ¢ Cato 
** Gentlemen, I have done my friend, here, Mr. a spruce pole, as he thought, on Merrimack-street. ; TO SUBSCRIBERS. \ 
Smith, the injustice to say, that he was not fit to * Done,” said the fellow, “what d’ye mean? I Aut of our Subscribers who intend to have the present 
, : . _* cm . ; { Volume | , must preserve the fi ‘ p ) 
carry swill to swine, at which he is very indignant. | hain't done nothing as I knows on.” men oane rong ~ ae r€ first 13 numbers, as those | 
P a 2 “4 . ° ° ° . ° numbers cannot be supp 1e¢ Vv us. { 
». gentleme aire CE at remark : “Why y Zi ave, you've jeth hitched . ris 
Now, ge ntlemen I desire to recall that remark and \ hy yith you have, thir, JOR VO 5 th We wish all agents hereafter, who get subscribers, to have =‘ 
° ° - . Pe. ‘ . , ® ’ 
here take great pleasure in saying, that Mr. Smith your hoth to the Magnetic Felegraph, and you IL be them begin with the 14th number—as we have so few copies } 
is eminently qualitied for the important office of in Bothton in leth than two miniths, if you don't of the first 13 numbers, that we cannot send them from the — ( 
carrying swill to swine! I hope this apology will be look out.” commencement of the volume to any person for less than Ong ) 
i a Bipes . ; . . . JOLLAR. ) 
satisfactory to Mr. Smith, and that his excellent The man untied his horse with nervous anxiety, | ?0!"! :' } 
lif as Hl lul , 1” , Lj . tes thio dials a satin dnt t] We have Vols. 18, 19, 20 and 2), handsomely bound. for 
sation W , 4 ‘ciated. { ¢ ying is sleigh, drove hastily down the : : ( 
qualitc ation = ve duly appreciates and jumping into h 5 J , $1,00 each—the postage on them is about 20 cents, to any , 
Mr. Simith disappeared. street. {part of the union. 
» 4835 ¢ Ce —+5 0 Go 
—>+52D ¢ Cito — ee 
PRECOCITY Parriotismu.—A Western editorhas the following | THE LICENSE ELECTION. } 
2 ¢ > = . . . Tue Elections in the different towns in our County and ) 
. . : atr 3 8 spectus : Devotio Oo { 
Exrr AORDINARY de velopment 1S generally fol. burst e range w: his se ' ' - a — b neighboring counties, as fur as heard from, ure us follows — 
lowed by premature decay. ‘The earliest indications the land that gave me birth, and the glorious prin- NO LICENSE ) 
. Vi ° ; ~ples . -hie ave been reare as foreec 5 : seein ) 
of original talent, are not the most certain evidences . iples under w mre I h oe be = — d, has . CotumBia.—Hudson 20, Stock port, Chatham 190, Ghent 30, } 
of eminence in after life. A particular faculty of } ™€ into the ranks of her illustrious champions. ; Canaan 171, Kinderhook 89, Stuyvesant 15, New Leabanon, 
the mind, or propensity, may, by a coincidence of ' I shall continue to defend her rights unseduced by ( Austerlitz, and Germantown. 
; circumstances, become so disproportionately exer wealth. Butif the cash don’t begin to come in, Greene.— Athens 211, Catskill 200, Coxsackie 100, Cairo, / 
’ ’ : ° - ° a ¥ and New Baltimore—these are all the towns heard from 
. as ‘ ; we nt+ the | darned if I don’t have toslope. Very likely. rom. 
cised, as to lead to an unusual development ; the Ps I ) : Srooklyn 3000, Poughkeepsie 200, Albany 1,500. 
consequences of which may be the cultivation of oD ¢ Ca LICENSE { 
every other organ is neglected, the whole mental ResiGNation.—** Sambo,” inquired a_ pious Cotumpnta.—Greenport 7, Claverack 90, Hillsdale 70, Gal 
organism becomes unbalanced, the physical con- southern slave-holder, of a favorite negro, “‘ are you latin, Taghkanic, Copake, Clermont, Livingston and Aneram 
stitution necessary to support it, is enfeebled, and willing to be damned if the Lord wills it?” ‘ Oh The towns to which are affixed no majorities, are reported to 
j ¥ have gone as they are respectively credited. 














after a longer or shorter period of morbid excitement 
and forced growth, the whole machinery of mind 


and body, mysterious connected, crumbles into 





yes and more too,” answered Sambo. 


** More too, Sambo! 


massa, 
= 


What do you mean by that 
“ Why I willing to be damned myself and willing 
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Letters Containing Remittances, 





| , : Received at this Office. ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
ruins. Says Dr. Hope:—“ A child exhibits con- you be damned too massa. amount of postage paid. , 
siderable talent, as it is supposed, and perhaps a — 300 Cto { R.C. Rondout, N.Y. $1.25; Miss @. L. New-York, 81,00 - 
, . . Sa : ‘ ? HoH. K. Louisville, TH. 85.00; J. DR. Sooth Farms, © 
ores r ‘nsit vf vr, : Cc , -a ? on aw » Pan eseieae . . an ms, Ct. 
great p open y to reading. It is decided to be 1 Tue Very One.—A Frenchman who was ex- 1,00; P. M. Whitlocksville, N. Y. $1.00; R.C. Rondout 
little genius. Undue efforts are made to cultivate hibiting various sacred relics, with other things a N. ¥. 82.00; T. 8. 1. North Easton, N. Y. 82,00; Miss E. 
: : ‘ 5 = G. Manchester, Vt. $1,00. 
its mental powers, and this cultivation is not con- sword, which he assured his visitors was “ de sword 
t fined to the faculties proper to youth, but as it {| dat Balaam had when he would kill de ass.” A BOUND 
oceasionaly exhibits reasoning powers, every effort spectator remarked that Balaam had no sword, but 
. is made to cultivate these; or, in short, more or only wished for one.—* Ver well; dis is de ver one In this city, on the Mth inst. by the Rev. Mr. Tuttle, Mr. 
less of the class of intellectual faculties, he mind he wish for.” Benjamin F. Harder, to Miss Mary EB. Dewal, both of this city, 
; A ee oe 1 healtl Saal ; , ai On the 10th inst. by Rev. Thomas Ellis, Mr. Orlando Allen, 
is now Strained, the general health unpaired, and ———9+30 ¢ Cao of Chatham, to Miss Tryphena Battershall of Canaan, 
he who was so bright at nine or ten, is stupid, or } > - ee ae ee ay se On the I&th inst. Mr. Charles Coventry, of Auburn, to Miss 
<a I Pratse the fineness of the day when it is ended Julia Hicks, of Stockport. j 
an idiot, when he comes to maturity. ; a sword when you have proved it—a maiden when f 
— 4 Sto — ; . . : ‘ Do | | am & 
l =e’ ’ she is married—the ice when you have crossed it-— <f 4 LOOSED sah— 
" . . . , ’ . oh e~are r u™ t From the fetters of Earth "& 
’ rHE BELLE AND ‘THE STUDENT. and a newspaper when you have read it and paid Ej 
' Ar a certain splendid evening party, a haughty for it. In this city, on the 13th inst. Mr. Joshua Root, in his 85th 
9 = y venr 
. young beauty turned to a student who stood near ~ On the 15th inst. Mrs. Hannah Best. in her 40th vear. 
. ‘ . ((e o ) ’ On the 14th inst. Capt. Seth G. Macy. in his 7Oth ear. 
her. ‘ “ - ‘ rsts ' DY i (ys ! y 
er, und s ud, Cousin John, I understand your See ura AR ¢po sit ort. Mr. M. was one of the few remaining citizens who were among 
t eccentric friend L—— is here, I have a great — “ct : the first settlers of this city. 
3 : ‘ . In Spencertown, onthe eth inst. Mrs. Betsy A. Mead, aged 
curiosity to see him. Do bring him here and in. SATURDAY, MAY 23. 1246 =6 sents 
troduece him to me.” At Chatham, on the 14th of the 4th mo. in the G7th vear of 
5 one ° a P her age, Mary. wife of Cornelius Chase, and daughter of 
. Ihe student went in search of his friend, at length WAR WITH MEXICO. Albertus and Lydia Swain, late of this city. In her life, the 
f , on Christian virtues of love, benevolence and good will shone 
found him lounging on a sofa. rue War so long expected betweenthis country and Mexico istian virte i - > I - w . 
ce 5 : . : forth: which ha mbalmed her in the memory of surviving 
ir * Come L——,” said he, “ my beautiful cousin has at last commenced, and the bitter fruits of open hostility relatives and acquaintances 
‘ ; a ” between two sister nations, Yea ' two sister republics we must 
Catherine wishes to be introduced to you. ween tw rations, Vea wo sisterr i C h 
4 bs Well ] ” . all prepare to taste. The American army under the command l 
r. ell, trot ier out, John, drawled 1,—— with of Gen. Toulor has burned Matamoras and killed 700 Mexicans oye 
J gan affected yawn. while losing, only one of his own men. This is indeed a vir A . 
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TEARS, 


Poetry. 


Inscribed to Miss Mary A. W., Greensboro’, Ala. 


Tuy lovely name, so sweetly wild, 
So cherished, prized and dear, 

Is from the ancient Hebrew tongue, 
And signifies a “ tear.”’ 

A tear, fit emblem of thy mind, 

So pure, su sparkling and refined, 

Is worth each rich and brilliant gem, 

Set in a jeweled diadem! 


When anguish bids the pearly tear, 
Distill from Pity’s eye, 

It shows the heart, portrays the soul, 
And speaks so feelingly ; 

That all who view this liquid thought, 

With deep despair and sorrow fraught, 

Admire, approve, adore, revere 


The silent language of a tear. 


When every passion of the soul 
Assails the weary mind, 
And wealth, and hope, and happiness, 
Are scattered to the wind ; 
One sweet relief is left us still, 
Which is our own through good and ill ; 
In tears, Aind tears, relief we tind, 


‘Tears heal the heart and soothe the mind. 


Then, Mary, treasure up each tear 
That trembles to be free, 
*T will bring a world of happy thoughts, 
In some lone hour, to thee. 
Our Savior wept—and when thine eye 
Drops burning tears of sympathy, 
Remember, that a God has given, 
Tears for the Earth, and smiles for Heaven. 
Richmond, Ala. 1246. J. 


For the Rura! Repository. 
THE GRAVE. 
BY L. D. WEBB. 


I sTAND beside a low ly grave, 
Eve's gentle wind is murm'ring by, 
While in the blue ethereal wave 


The stars have set their Watch on high. 


And who art thou, now slumb’ring here, 
In undisturbed and peaceful rest, 
For whom is shed the mourning tear, 


And heaves the fond and sorrowing breast. 


Bright being of life’s changing hour, 
Too soon hath set thy morning sun; 
As fades some fair and lovely flower, 


Thy golden sands of life have run. 


Thou wert too beautiful to dwell, 
Amid earth's scenes so dark and drear, 
Where the glad sounds which rise, but swell 


The dirge of sorrow and of fear. 


And though thy loss we deeply mourn, 
Hope points with angel smile above, 

Where we shall meet in that blest bourne, 
To share the joys of endless love. 


East Clarendon, Ft. 1846. 
— 0 © Cato 
Forthe Rural Repository 
LINES 
Composed on the birth day of Washington 


Hat glorious day! of freedoim’s dawn 
On this fair land, the pilgrin?'s home, 
When God in mercy did descend, 

And give to earth a Washington. 


‘4. 


G. W. 


RURAL 


Immortal sire ! thy work is done, 
Our country saved, her victories won, 
In triumph thou hast led us on, 

To glory and to high renown. 


God of the brave! in mercy save, 
Our country from oppression’s stroke, 
Save us from every ‘T'yrant’s sway, 
From every despots cursed yoke. 


Let liberty her banner wave, 
O’er the whole earth, beneath the Sun, 
Till every nation, every clime, 


Shall learn the name of Washington. 


God of the Just! in mercy guard 
The pilgrim’s and the patriot’s Tombs, 
Preserve the memory of their deeds, 


Preserve the name of Washington. 


Spencertown, N. Y. 1846. 
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WHY DON’T YOU TAKE THE PAPERS. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Wury don't you take the papers ? 

“ They are the life of my delight!" 
Except about election times, 

And then 1 read for spite. 


Subscribe, you cannot loose a cent, 
Why should you be afraid ? 
For cash thus spent, is money lent, 


On interest four-fold paid. 


Go then and take the papers, 
And pay to day, nor pray delay, 
And my word heard, it is inferred, 


You'll live till you are gray. 


An old-news monger, friend of mine, 
While dying from the couch, 
Desired to hear the last news, 


While he was going off. 


I took the paper, and I read 
Of some new pills in force, 
He bought a box—and is he dead ? 


No! hearty asa horse. 


I knew a Printer’s debtor once, 
Racked with a scorching fever, 
Who swore to pay her bill next day, 


if her disease would leave her. 


Next morning she was at her work, 
Divested of her pain 
But did forget, to pay her debt ; 


Till taken down again. 


* Here Jessie take these silver wheels, 
Go pay the printer now 
she Sy he, 


she sle pt she then awoke, 
With health upon her brow. 


I knew two men as much alike, 
As e’er you saw too stumps, 
And no phraseologist could tind 


A difference in their bumps. 


One took the papers, and his life 
Is happier than a king's, 

His children all can read and write, 
And talk of men and things. 


The other took no papers, and 
While strolling through a wood, 
A tree fell down upon his crown, 


And killed him— “* werry good.” 


Had he been reading of the news, 
At home like neighbor Jim, 
I'll bet a cent that accident 
Had never happened him. 
Why don't you take the papers ? 
Nor from the printer sneak, 
Because 


A paper every week 


u borrow from his be vy. 


For he who takes the papers, 
And pays his bill when due, 

Can live in peace with God and man, 
And with the printer too. 


REPOSITORY. 
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DES 
LILUSTRATED _— 


EDITED BY JOHN B. NEWMAN, M. D. 


Circumstances make the man, and very often, as in the 
present case, the book. For years there has been a steadily 
increasing interest felt for the vegetable kingdom. Latterly, 
this taste has been partially gratified by the literary muguzines, 
which owe their popularity ina great measure, to the beautiful 
flower prints that adorn them. “One specimen a month, how 
ever, is not enough, nor is it required in such connection. A 
work relating exclusively to the subject is wanted by the 
public, and this want the present enterprise is intended to 
supply. 

Preceded by a short introduction on Physiology, and a view 
of the Natural and Linnwan Systems, the work will be devoted 
to a separate consideration of each plant. ‘Together w ith our 
own information, we shall draw on the standard works on 
Chemistry, Botany, and Medicine, combining every useful 
item of knowledge, and without lessening its value, present it 
in a concise and pleasing form. Obtaining our supplies from 
the same sources as the bee, we hope to secrete as elegant a 
sweet forthe mind as it does for the body. The properties of 
each, more especially the medicinal, w ill be coutirmed, in a 
great number of instances, by personal experience. ‘To this 
will be added its history ; its meaning inthe language of flow- 
ers; und poetry, either original or selected, from the gems of 
the children of song. 

The whole illustrated by splendid Colored Engravings, taken 
from nature, full size, and finished in the highest style of — ) 
modern art. ) 

This work is designed to be eminently popular in its appli- 
ention, and there is enough of that which is stranger than fiction 
about it, to render it in no ordinary degree, interesting and in- 
structive, 

LP OS Pummse 

&7 This work will be published monthly, with FOUR or 
SIX FLOWERS, handsomely painted, in each number. 
Price, THREE DOLLARS a year, or two copies sent to one 
address for FIVE DOLLARS 

xe A very liberal discount allowed to Agents. 

7" Furnished to Seminaries, Colleges, and Societies, in 
Clubs, 100 oples for S20 0 year. 

J. K. WELLMAN, Pusitsner and PRorRieTor, 
o. 118 Nassau-street, N. Y- 
PARTICULAR NOTICE, 

We do not intend to confine ourselves to the botanical de 
scriptions of each plant, but on the contrary, divested of 
technicality, intend to make it athoroughly scientitic work, 
in all the departments of Botany. It will also give information 
on the cultivation of plants and flowers. In a word, it will 
comprise the whole science. 





The oldest Literary Paper in the United Dtates. 


RURAL REPOSITORY 


OWL. ( 22, et commencing Sept. 13 1845. 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature: containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications. Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &e. 
The tirst Numberofthe Twenty Second Volumeotthe Ruma 
tevostrony will be issued on Saturday the [3th of Sep- 
tember, 1845 

he character and design of the Rural Repository being so 
generally known, it would seem almostsupertluous to offerany 
thing further; but, we are induced to submit to the public 
two paragraphs containing condensed extracts trom notices of 
the * Repository,”’ published in various Journals, throughout 
the United States, in the room of praising ourselves as some 
ure under the necessity of doing. 


TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR perannum, inrariah/y in advance. We 
have a few copies of the 11th, lth. 16th, 17th, lAth, 19th, 
20th, and 2ist volumes, and any one sending forthe 22d vol- 
ume, can have as many copies of either of these volumes as 
they wish at the same rate, Those who send &5 or 87, fora 
club. can have their choice of one of the above mentioned 
Volumes (gratis;) those who send 810 of 815, their choice of 
two; and those whosend 820 and over, their choice of three, 


Clubs! Clabs!! Clubs!!! 


All those who willsend us the following amounts in ove re 
mittance, shall receive ns stated below, viz 





Four Copies for $3.00, Twenty FourCopiesfor&15.00 
Seven do. S500 Thirty do. Sle.00 
Ten do S710) Thirty-Five do. $20.00 
Fitleen do. $10.00 Forty do, 
Twenty do. Si3.00 Fifty do. 

7" No subscription received for less thanone year. T “<a 


wishing the numbers from the beginning of the volume, will 
please inform us, orthey will be sent from the time of sub 
scribing, unless otherwise ordered. 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription tobe 
scent &5 sOun AS possible to the publisher. 

WILLIAM B 

Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y.1845. 

KP EDITORS who wish to exchange, are respectfully re 
quested to give the above a few insertions, or at Jeast a notice 
and receive Subsriptions. 


STODDARD 
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